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No Journalism Class? 


N his article in the December Review, 

Mr. Bryan Barker, of Mercersburg 

Academy, presented his method of 
conducting a private school newspaper 
without a formal journalism class. 

In view of the fact that a great many 
high schools operate their newspapers with- 
out benefit of formal student staff instruc- 
tion, many advisers, particularly those with- 
out much experience, are driven almost to 
distraction to provide a quick way to train 
new writers. 

Right off, it must be said that there is 
no guaranteed method of compelling an un- 
trained writer to follow the multitude of 
rules that must be observed to produce 
clean, acceptable copy, written according to 
the style book of the publication. 

When the raw novice reports for the 
first time, he knows absolutely nothing 
about a great many things that the ex- 
perienced student gradually absorbs (or 
follows) after constant repetition of the 
points involved. The newcomer has so 
much to learn and so little time to be 
taught by a patient adviser and willing 


staff. 


In spite of the fact that a list of rules 
may have been in use for several years, 
beginners still have difficulty in following 
all of them on the first several attempts 
to write copy. However, much time can 
be saved if there is a copy available for 


each candidate. 


oe following forty-two “rules” may 
not cover the needs of many, but they 
can be adapted to the situation of almost 
any school. Gradually, the candidate will 
pick up from his re-reading more than the 
adviser can take time to tell him. The 
rules are the product of twenty years of 
working in a large city high school with- 
out benefit of a journalism course. 

The main point is that the adviser can 
do much to assist newcomers if he or she 
will put down, in writing, the highlights 
of what are considered essential for the 
new candidate to know. 

These rules are IMPORTANT. Read 
them CAREFULLY. Follow them AL- 
WAYS. 


High Way Copy Rules 


1. Use a standard sized sheet of paper. 
Write on ONE side, double space, legibly 
enough for anyone to read quickly and 


easily. Type, if at all possible, using double 
space. 

2. For accuracy’s sake, PRINT in capi- 
tals all last names and unusual words that 
a typesetter might misunderstand. 

3. Pack your lead sentence with IN- 


4. Never write more than 50-75 words 
to any paragraph. 

5. Avoid beginning a story with a date, 
as it is usually not that important. Do 
not begin very many stories with names. 

6. Avoid beginning a story with a, an, 
the, as these words do not add life to a 
story opening. There are no less than 19 
ways to begin a sentence. Do not use the 
same opening, even in the story body. 

7. Do not rely on hearsay in reporting 
information. Get the facts from the news 
source itself. Attend the event or see the 
person who KNOWS. 

8. Never say anything in print that you 
will have to be sorry you said. If you can- 
not say something good about a person, 
do not print malicious, harmful gossip. 
Only ill-will results for all including your- 
self. 

9. Do not be afraid of using quotations, 
but be sure that the person who is being 
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quoted knows you are going to use quotes, 
Show him the completed story, especially 
if you have quoted him. 

10. In past stories, time of event and 
room number are of practically no im. 
portance. If they must be used, do not 
feature them. 

11. If a news source wants to see a 
story before it is printed, be sure you 
comply with the request, but also make 
sure your copy is in on time. 

12. Check your copy for Style Book 
usage. See separate sheet on this. 

13. Remember that date of publication 
is TODAY in your story. Watch tenses, 
so that you do not write a future tense 
for an event that will be past by the time 
it is read. 

14. Never state your own opinion in a 
news story. Do not say a person is well- 
liked, capable, etc. (Editorializing). Avoid 
all appearance of preaching, even in edi- 
torials. 

15. The third person is always used in 


All forms of 


first and second personal pronouns are 


news stories and editorials. 


barred, except in quoted matter and some 
forms of features. 

16. Undergraduate girls’ names should 
never be preceded by Miss. 

17. Active voice verbs are more lively 
than passive verb forms. 

18. NEVER write hold or held in con- 
nection with a meeting or event. 

19. Never leave a blank space for some- 
You fill it. 


20. The file of undergraduate names 


one else to fill. 


must be consulted for any names that 
might be misspelled. Misspelled names 
cannot be excused. 

21. See alumni files for spellings of 
names and dates of graduation; do not rely 
on memory or hearsay. 

22. Check all faculty names carefully. 
See printed faculty list. 

23. Special feature style should be lively, 
but never slangy nor savoring of vulgarity. 
Most people understand refined language; 
most are offended by language that is in 
poor taste. 

24. Remember that it is impossible to 
catch up with an error of fact once it has 
been printed. Check all copy for accuracy 
and good taste. 

25. The same reporter who “starts” a 
story should follow it up, as he needs no 
background training in successive stories on 
the subject. It takes too much time to 
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OT too many yesterdays ago you 
sat in the corner of your nursery, 
coloring blue cows and green 
roosters. As you grew a little older, you 
built every conceivable type of structure, 
first with your blocks, then with your tinker 
toys. Always you and all your playmates 
were on the construction “gang” of some 
project. 

Yes, you, who have now advanced to the 
very delightful age of teenhood, once 
played with dolls and skipping ropes, with 
Electric 
trains took you the length and breadth of 


the country-side; 


tin soldiers and wooden clowns. 
and miniature steam 
shovels heaped up piles of earth from the 
play room floor so girders could be laid for 
the bridge you were about to build. 


But these toys you put aside at close of 
day, with anticipated joy, when a story 
hour seemed to be looming upon your 
horizon. A “once upon a time” could carry 
you into the most enchanting garden with 
your favorite fairy princess. Your imagina- 
tion could weave the meshes of your childish 
thoughts into tales of adventure that 
By a 
blessed heritage you spent happy days in 
the bewitching world of childhood. 


As the hand of time checked off each 
passing year, you advanced in age; and 
soon you found yourself a member of that 
happy, carefree group of high schoolers 
whose “be all and end all” seemed to be 
anticipating “what was cookin’” or “to be 
in the groove, goin’ places and doin’ 
things.” You, who once rode “a cock 
horse” in the play room, have now turned 


changed with the passing hours. 


that self same spot into a rumpus room 
where the “gang” may rally for an eve- 
ning of fun. Banter and small talk, puns 
and silly jokes float lightly in the air after 
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Creative Expression---Imagination-at- W ork 


By SISTER M. FLORENCE 


Our Lady of Mercy High School 
Rochester, N. Y. 


But what 
has happened to your imagination—what 
has become of your creative powers of 
childhood? The place where it once flour- 


each sip of your cherry coke. 


ished, and the “gang”, a little older grown 
—both are the same. Could you by chance 
have stowed your God-given creative gift 
away with the toys of your nursery days? 
Did you in your journey toward the land 
of adolescence permit the buds of an imag- 
ination-at-play to be nipped by the cold 
blasts of a sordid materialistic world? 


Le you have come the normal way from 
childhood to teenage, your imagination 
has accomplished you on the journey. If 
you have been immune to any exposure to 
egotistical sophistication so common in the 
air inhaled by growing youth, then you 
have had within you, more times than you 
can count, the longing to confide to paper 
your youthful dreams; your first big mo- 
ment; the thrill you felt when hiking in the 
woods, gathering biological specimens for 
class and sharing mutual thoughts with the 
tall, dark male of the fifth row rear. When 
such restless urgings to put on paper a 
passing fancy overtake you, it is your 
imagination seeking an outlet. Unless you 
are a totally colorless individual whose feet 
forever stolidly carry you to your destina- 
tion then fancy must occasionally wing 
you away to another world. 

To a child’s imagination-at-play, time, or 
place, or circumstance is no barrier. A little 
tot of an afternoon playing near his grand- 
mother as she sits in her rocker knitting 
can run the whole gamut of careers from 
newsboy to ash man, from mail carrier to 
village preacher. With easy rapidity he 
changes his role as the caprices of his 


imagination run their limits. As one grows 
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older this imagination, controlled by a 
strong purposeful will, may achieve wonders 
in creative fields. 


When visualizers plan the world of to- 
morrow—the world which today’s youth will 
control, their eye-span is not compassed 
by what lies in a smoldering heap of the 
failures of yesterday. Rather do they vision 
the past, with the present, but far more 
important the future with all its potentiali- 
ties. Their imagination-at-work sees a world 
not yet dawned, peopled by a generation 
yet to come. These visionaries, sitting at 
round table discussions; poring over test 
tubes; or expounding theories of education 
have not permitted their creative powers of 
childhood days to be relegated to the store 
room, with their cast off toys. They have 
not looked upon imagination as a power 
which only conjures up fairies, and goblins 
and houses built in the clouds. They have 
realized that an imagination put to work 
is performing a serious mental function; it 
is visioning the picture of the success of a 
problem yet to be attacked; it is taking the 
initial step toward the achievement of the 
goal on the distant horizon. 


¥ OUNG people, romping and flitting 

through high school days, have no 
end of opportunities to exercise their cre- 
ative powers. Words, this time, are the 
blocks and tinker toys with which they are 
to build. Ideas gleaned from observation, 
and experiences undergone in their daily 
life, will furnish the driving incentive along 
In this mental 
process in order to have a wholesome, 
stimulating result, a well disciplined will 
must hold the check rein lest this imagina- 


imagination’s highway. 


tion let loose “come a cropper on the trail.” 
Should such be the case, failure, miserable 





One 






failure, of what might have been an invig- 
orating homely story, will result. 

A cherry coke, a pale pink sweater, a 
batch of cookies were whipped into a de- 


lightful short story last year which won 


for its author, Rosemary Flynn, the At- 
lantic Monthly prize for the annual short 
story contest. Of course, there was an all 
around red-haired senior in that pink 
sweater and a rather handsome delivery 
boy, sampling the batch of cookies, who 
were the vehicles bringing the coke, the 
sweater and the cookies into play at just 
powers 
tested in that story and they were “not 


the right time. Creative were 
found wanting.” 

Rare bits of deep philosophy often 
escape from the pens of young high school 
reporters as they cover an editorial assign- 
ment. The past war and the present hope 
for the future have done much to stimu- 
late thought, to keep the imagination 
tuned to problems to be interpreted. The 
young student who has early learned to 
look at a March downpour and see “not 
mud but the flowers of spring” has caught 
the charm of happy, peaceful living. His 
imagination-at-work has taught him how to 
scale the sordid and reach the beautiful; 
how to “o’erleap” that which he cannot 


And this 
poetic prose, or a lilting lyric, or a thought- 


change. idea converted into 
ful editorial, might start many a young 
genius on the road to success. To see in 
print the product of one’s own first cre- 
ative power is quite frequently the only 
incentive needed to keep the imagination 
alive and active. 

Scholastic honors of the future will not 
be hoarded by those who, with docility, ac- 
cept the acquired knowledge of the masters 
to repeat it verbatim; but, rather by those 
who, with mental inquisitiveness, have ques- 
tioned the “why” of a problem and sought 
the solution. The neophyte poet who in- 
quires, 

“Fleecy clouds, 

I often wonder 
What is happ’ning on your other side. 

Do baby angels playing 
Use you as a place to hide?” 

has started a whole regiment of ideas on 
their way. The young senior busrider study- 
ing her companions as they jostle on their 
way to school, spying a stranger, a young 
lad with a strong face, bespeaking a sturdy 
character, sees him, for the rest of the 
journey, a leader in his country. Youth’s 


Two 


opportunity in America finds its place in 
a character essay. Foundation for a lit- 
erary gem was laid in a bus and brought 


to a successful climax at a study hall desk. 


N order to attain the best result in cre- 

ative expression one must be vitally 
alive all his sixteen working hours of the 
day; he must learn to make decisions, with 
thought and precision; he must learn to 
analyze problems, selecting the worthy, dis- 
carding the worthless. In short, he must 
learn to do his own thinking. Source ma- 
terial is for his use, only as a driving 
force to independent reasoning guided by 


which _ has 
brought into control by a high code of 


a well-regulated will been 
right living. 

To transfer his ideas from the recesses 
of his imagination to the printed page an 
extensive vocabularly with warm, colorful 
words must be his prize possession. Words 
must dance or march; hiss or sing accord- 
ing to his mood and the setting of his tale. 
Every aspiring writer must become word- 
conscious. Just as he daily consumes food 
and vitamin pills to increase his physical 
growth, so should he constantly be digest- 
ing and assimulating new words—words 
that prance about with his ideas, inviting, 
cajoling, enticing the reader from phrase 
to phrase. Here many a worthy short story 
idea burnt its course out in a quick, blue 
phosphorescent flame because its originator 
possessed only an immature childish vocabu- 
lary eked out by the slovenly colloquialisms 
of his environment or the slang of the 
passing moment . 

When one is stimulated to follow the 
path of self expression, he should be trained 
to set his imagination at work collecting 
his ideas; his will power should be tested to 
see that the project is brought to a suc- 
cessful finish. Here, a high measure of 
Best 


sellers, youth must realize, did not win their 


purposeful concentration is needed. 


coveted place by a hit and miss method 
of procedure. 


HE willingness to submit to criticism 

plus the determination to hurtle ob- 
stacles makes for success in any field of 
creative expression. Maintaining a firm 
stand under the gruelling knife of criticism, 
making revisions when advisable, all help 
to mold a sturdy character and develop a 
hardihood of expression that first cast its 
roots deep in the American pioneer. Young 
people who, in developing their creative 


powers, have set their imaginations and 
their wills to work in such a fashion, pos- 
sess a naturalness that is refreshing, both 
in its originality and in its vitality. 
Everyone can not be a Milton or an Al- 
cott, but everyone has within himself the 
Youth, 


American youth, cradled in the palm of an 


mechanism for creative expression. 


all loving heavenly Father, has been sin- 
gularly blessed. The freedom of the air 
he breathes has been nurturing a freedom 
of expression and independence of thought 
in him which has developed into a genera- 
tion of self-expressive, fearless, red-blooded 
their 
stamina during the last few war-filled years. 


individuals who have shown real 


Bobby socks and sloppy Joes, rolled-up 
trousers and two-cylinder jalopies, coke 
bars and juke boxes are but visual devices 
behind which a deep thinking youth often 
hides, to deceive unsuspecting adults to the 
extent and depth of his creative powers. 
Alertness, keenness, daring,—all combine in 
producing a forward-looking individual,— 
the type who is to govern the future. The 
complete and full development of one’s 
creative powers of self expression is the 
recipe for molding the carefree youth of 
today into the serious thinker of tomorrow. 


Aviation Milestones Presented 


Of considerable interest to aviation en- 
thusiasts on school publication staffs is the 
series of thirteen broadcasts, “The World’s 
Most Honored Flights”, with Captain Ed- 
die Rickenbacker as host and historian. This 
series is written by Colonel Hans Christian 
Adamson, who is scheduled to be one of 
the speakers at the 1946 Convention general 
meetings. 

As its title implies, the series covers the 
outstanding “firsts” in American aviation 
progress with special stress on the little- 
behind 


It will dramatize Ameri- 


known human adventure stories 
aviation history. 
can air expansion from the time of the 


The first in 


the series was broadcast February 3. 


Wright Brothers to rockets. 


ROCKET HEADS WANTED 


The Student Prints, Struthers High 
School, Ohio, is experimenting with rocket 
heads and would appreciate sample copies 


of any paper that has used or is using 
such heads. 
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OLUMBIA Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation is busy making plans for 
the largest Convention in several 


Dates, Thursday, Friday, and Sat- 


years. 
urday, March 21, 22, and 23, were an- 
nounced in the December Review. Regis- 


tration forms and announcements have by 
this time reached all schools on the mailing 
list. Many acceptances to speak at general 
and sectional and student round table meet- 
ings have been received from professional 
speakers, advisers, and staff members. In- 
quiries about various features of the Con- 
vention are arriving in quantity every day. 

As previously announced, the general 
plan of former years will be followed, with 
some variations tending toward improve- 
ment of scheduling. 

Delegations that have registered in ad- 
vance will proceed directly to McMillin 
Theatre, 116th Street and Broadway, for 
Thursday, 
March 21, at 1:30 p. m., at which meeting 
the speakers will be an official of Columbia 
University to extend greetings, and two pro- 


the opening general session, 


fessional newspapermen, Mr. William E. 
Haskell, of the New York Herald Tribune 
and Mr. Erwin D. Canham, editor of the 


Christian Science Monitor. 


Those who have not registered in ad- 
vance will do so in the lobby of McMillin 
to obtain Convention tickets and badges, 
before going to the general meeting. 


SET of approximately twenty-five 

sectional meetings will be scheduled 
for newspapers and magazines, the speakers 
to be well divided between professional pub- 
lication authorities and advisers, with stu- 
dent chairmen to introduce speakers. These 
meetings extend from 2:30 to 3:20 p. m. 


Two enlarged sets of clinics will be avail- 
able in the succeeding two hours, one from 
3:30 to 4:20 and the other from 4:30 to 
5:20, at which expert advisers will criticize 
individual publications and answer _perti- 
nent questions. 


During Thursday afternoon there will 
also be meetings of the various Divisional 
interests of the Association, such as the 
elementary, Catholic, private school, and 
teachers’ college Divisions. 

At 4:30 there will be a feature lecture 
in McMillin Theatre for all delegates. 
With this meeting closing about 5:30, the 
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Convention Plans Near Completion 


evening will be free for delegates’ enter- 
tainment about town, movies, radio, the- 
atres, possible visits to newspaper plants (if 
they are open by then), and any others of 
the delegates’ choice. 

Activities on Columbia campus resume 
Friday morning at 10:30 with a general 
session in McMillin, addressed by Mr. Tur- 
ner Catledge, assistant managing editor of 
the New York Times and Col. Hans C. 
Adamson, one of the men wrecked on the 
famous raft with Eddie Rickenbacker, dur- 
ing the early days of the war. The Con- 
vention picture in front of Low Library 
will follow. 

Delegates will lunch in nearby restaur- 
ants, while faculty advisers will have their 
luncheon in the Men’s Faculty Club, where 
the advisers will remain for their meeting 
while the students proceed to their round 
table meetings at 1:30. 

“Two sets of sectional meetings will take 
place from 2:30 to 3:20 and from 3:30 
to 4:20, as on Thursday, while Divisional 
meetings will continue likewise. A feature 
lecture in McMillin at 4:30 will close Con- 
vention activities for the day. At this 
writing several interesting possibilities are 
under consideration for the feature lectures 
Thursday and Friday afternoons. 


TIRST event of the day Saturday morn- 
ing will be a movie in McMillin on 
some phase of publication work, followed 
by a one-hour fashion show by Macy’s. 
Clinic sessions will be repeated after this, 
until 11:30, for those who missed the 
Thursday sessions or who want to get an- 
other point of view on their problems. A 
schedule 
meetings Saturday morning. 
The Hotel Astor will be the scene of 
the concluding event of the Convention, 
the luncheon, beginning at 12:30 p. m., at 
which there will be a speaker of national 


few Divisions may additional 


reputation, as in former years, in addition 
to the announcement of the names of win- 
ners of the special contests—the Writer’s 
Club Prizes, the Fashion Column Award, 
the Aviation Column Award, and presen- 
tation of Gold Keys to several outstand- 
ing advisers. 

White tickets for admission to the main 
ballroom of the Hotel Astor will be issued 
to the full capacity of that room, in order 
of the receipt of registrations, regardless 





of grade of school, except that elementary 
schools will be seated in the first balcony 
until its capacity is rcached. Elementary 
school officials will be on hand to direct 
these delegates to the balcony, if they have 
white tickets. 

Because the Convention is expected to 
overflow the capacity of the main ballroom, 
it will be necessary to use the facilities of 
the Belvedere Room on another floor. Here 
there will be presented the same features 
as given in the main ballroom, with speak- 
ers’ table, the famous birthday cake, and 
all the announcements of awards made in 
the main ballroom. Those who register 
after the capacity of the main ballroom 
is reached will receive colored tickets, 
which will be good only for the Belvedere 
Room 


A’ the meeting of the Advisory Board 
in early November it was felt that 
the Convention Luncheon is so noteworthy 
an event that all delegates should attend 
it. For that reason the Board decided that 
there would be no split fee for any group 
or individuals for meetings only, exclusive 
of the Luncheon. The Board also fixed 
the Convention fee at $4.50, this fee to 
include admission to all meetings, includ- 
ing the Luncheon, with all waiters’ tips 
paid by the Association from this fee. 
There will be no “passing the plate” by 
waiters at the Luncheon. 

Although the Convention program is 
practically complete, there may still be a 
very few spots available for advisers as 
speakers at sectional meetings and for stu- 
dents, either as sectional meeting chairmen 
at student round table meetings Friday 
should be made 
promptly for such program places, ad- 
dressed to Association headquarters. 


afternoon. Requests 


Delegates who plan to attend any of 
the special functions listed in the registra- 
tion form should make their reservations 
promptly, by returning the sections of the 
form, as indicated. 

The 
meet delegates at trains nor to make hotel 
reservations. Tickets for stage shows should 
be obtained by writing the theatres directly 


Association cannot undertake to 


or by contacting agencies. The Association 
hopes to have a number of tickets avail- 
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BIG CONVENTION PLANNED 


On the preceding page the general outline of plans for the 


Twenty-second Annual Convention is given. This statement, to- 
gether with the announcement mailed in the /atter part of January, 
will give prospective delegates a good idea of the type of Conven- 
tion planned for Thursday, Friday, Saturday, March 21, 22, 23, 


at Columbia University. 

While the general outline is about the same as in past years, 
there are a few significant changes, planned for greater student 
participation and better attendance. 

Approximately seventy-five sectional meetings are planned, in 
These will take place Thursday 


afternoon and Friday afternoon, twenty-five in each of three ses- 


addition to Divisional meetings. 


sions. A careful balance is being maintained between advisers and 
professional journalists as speakers at these meetings, to give a 
varied point of view. Each of these will have a student as chair- 
man to introduce the speaker and to conduct the question period 
after the speaker has completed his remarks. Publications wishing 
to furnish chairmen should send their requests to the CSPA 
office, indicating along with student’s name and school, the field 
of interest so that the chairman will be in a meeting in whicd 
he has an interest. 

Clinics will be greatly expanded this year, again in charge of 
experienced advisers, who will be capable of giving assistance to 
advisers and staff members in almost any field of student publi- 
cations. These are scheduled for two periods beginning at 2:30 
p.m., Thursday, March 21, except for strictly Divisional clinics 


Four 


which will be individually planned by their chairmen. Several of 
the general clinics will be repeated Saturday morning for those 
not attending Thursday, and also for those who want additional 
assistance. For best results, delegates should bring copies of their 
publication with them for criticism. 


Perhaps the most significant change will be that involving 
advisers and students at 1:30 p. m., Friday. Increased facilities 
have been obtained at the Men’s Faculty Club for larger attend- 
ance at the advisers’ luncheon. Following this function, the ad- 
visers will remain at this same place for their annual meeting, 
obviating the necessity of meeting their delegations for a general 
session at 1:30, not held this year, as this is the time for the 


popular student round table meetings in various campus rooms. 
The Advisory Board decided that these meetings offer too 
much of value to students to be scheduled Saturday morning, 
when many delegates are eager to dress up in their “Sunday best” 
for the concluding luncheon at the Hotel Astor. Many students 
have already volunteered their services for these meetings. Late- 
comers will be given a place if topics are suitable and if meeting 
places are available. A form in the registration blank should 
be sent to the CSPA office, giving student’s name and school and 


exact title of the planned topic. 


, = = 


WHITE TICKET-- BLUE TICKET 


Because the CSPA Convention has outgrown the largest single 
ballroom in New York for its annual luncheon, it will be necessary 
to have this big function in two rooms simultaneously this year 
at the Hotel Astor, with the same program given in each place. 

Delegates will be assigned to the main ballroom until the ca- 
pacity of that room is reached. These will receive white tickets, 
good for the main ballroom and balcony only, the balcony being 
reserved for the early registrants of the elementary school Division. 

Those who register after the main ballroom is filled will receive 
As ex- 
plained elsewhere, the “party” here will be the same in all respects 


blue tickets, for the Belvedere Room on another floor. 


as that in the main ballroom, announcements of awards, main 
speaker, birthday cake, and all the “trimmings” that have made 
these affairs so notable in past years. 


— TF 


PLAN BEFORE ARRIVAL 


Very timely advice to prospective delegates is given in another 
article in this issue. For many boys and girls this is one of the 
big events of the school year, involving as it does a number of 
elements new to many delegates. 

Although this is not the place for a sermon on behavior and 
trip planning, delegations will derive maximum benefit from their 
trip of they will plan their time carefully instead of waiting until 
they arrive in New York. Much valuable time can be wasted if 
plans are left to chance on such matters as choice of restaurants, 
movies, theatres, and other forms of entertainment. 


At Convention, delegations should not attend sectional meetings 
in a body, but should study the program carefully to select items 
of maximum benefit and divide the group accerdingly. 
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Press Convention Delegates 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


animals. In their native habitats 


ae delegates are queer 

they seem sane, normal, responsible. 
[hrust into a convention, some suddenly 
dout etiquette standards and state statutes. 
All this is true, of course, whether they are 
adults or adolescents. 

Reconversion is here, so there will be 
more school press conferences. Hence, some 
attention should be given to the care and 
feeding of press convention delegates. Short- 
ages of time there may be, but the adviser 
should have a heart-to-heart talks with her 
delegation. She even may want to dictate 
a memo to herself. 


— go to a press convention? Well, 
not just to visit relatives, enjoy the 
latest shows, or see the sights. Student jour- 
nalists only should attend, and only student 
journalists primarily interested in improv- 
Those interested 
in personal junkets should be barred. 


ing student publications. 


Consider the selection of delegates. If 
attendance is limited, privileges should be 
accorded to those who have earned them. 
A merit system devised by the staff with 
adviser’s aid should solve the problem. 
Those who have beer. loyal, dependable, 
trustworthy, efficient should be chosen. 


Some seniors should attend, but not sen- 
iors only. Obviously the seniors have earn- 
ed this privilege. At the same time, some 
juniors should go along, for they will be 
working on student publications longer. It 
is they who will have the greater oppor- 
tunity to put into effect what they learn 
at the convention. 

Who can afford to go? Sometimes stu- 
dents underestimate the probable cost. Ex- 
penses should be listed—$2 or more for the 
convention fee, $2.50 and up for the hotel 
room, $3 and up for meals, ample funds 
for emergency and miscellaneous expendi- 
tures—plus the transportation costs. 

True, the budget—of the publication or 
the school—may have a fund for conven- 
tions. In that case, staff members may not 
have to take care of all the expenses. Even 
so, delegates should be reminded that it 
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Acting Dean, School of Journalism 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


may be more costly to get around in a 
strange town, especially if it is a large city. 


T RAVEL plans should be discussed 

fully. Even if the convention is in a 
nearby city, student journalists should know 
what bus, streetcar, or subway train to take, 
where to transfer, where to get off. In- 
structions often are sent out by convention 
officials so the adviser’s task is not too difh- 
cult. 

If the delegation travels by automobile, 
the adviser should have the written permis- 
sion of the staff members’ parents to make 
the trip. There should be a clear under- 
standing on the starting time, the. route, 
the speed of travel, the exact destination. 
All details should be clarified in advance. 

Train travel also requires discussion. Stu- 
dents should be reminded that boisterous 
behavior on trains or buses reflects dis- 
If the delegation 
goes by pullman, it even may be desirable 
to give students few additional pointers on 


credit upon the school. 


conduct and courtesy. 


O NCE the delegation arrives in the con- 
vention city, what then? Delegates 
should stay together until they are register- 
ed. Then, if previously arranged, they may 
separate according to plan and cover the 
sessions to which they have been assigned. 
And these arrangements should have been 
made before the delegates leave home. 

Petty larceny is not funny, and delegates 
know that. Stealing towels from a hotel 
or silverware from a restaurant is a violation 
of the law. Not long ago one convention 
turned away 200 delegates. Why? At a 
previous convention some students stole an 
electric clock, towels, and other items from 
a hotel. Because of a few students, the 
hotel refused to accommodate 200 dele- 
gates! 

Yes, and there are other things to be 
said about behavior in hotels, living centers, 
and private homes. Bad manners are just 
as bad away from home as anywhere else. 
After all, a hotel has other guests, and 
these guests like to sleep at night. They 
don’t pay hotel rates to listen to convention 


delegates conducting themselves in a man- 
ner which would not be tolerated by their 
own families. 


D ISCUSS in advance the plans for cov- 
ering the convention sessions. If 
there are many round tables, it will not be 
possible for all delegates to attend all ses- 
sions. Hence, each should be given a beat 
—even if inseparable friends have to part 
for fifty-five minutes so that one can learn 
about advertising layout while the other 
learns about yearbook themes. 

Yes, delegates go to conventions to learn. 
They want to improve their student publi- 
cations. Hence, each should come back 
with a report. He may prepare a written 
memorandum afterward or he may make 
But 
every delegate should understand that he’s 
not away on a lark but instead has the 


an oral report in a staff meeting. 


responsibility of sharing what he learns with 
those who could not go to the convention. 


TRESS courtesy at all sessions. What 

happens at so many school press meet- 
ings? About the time a speaker is half 
way through his talk, in come students 
giggling and chattering, often stumbling 
noisily over chairs. Who’s with them? A 
teacher who doesn’t tolerate late arrivals in 
her class—a teacher who has sharp words 
and sharp looks for those who are not 
Yet students should know bet- 
ter than to come in late, and so should 


punctual. 


advisers. 

If a social program is provided at the 
convention—a dance for example—some re- 
marks pertaining to social niceties will not 
be inappropriate. The observant adviser 
In this 
instance as well as in any other, of course, 
the adviser should not ask her students to 
do what she is unwilling to do. 


will know what points to stress. 


Obviously no delegation should attend a 
convention unattended by an adviser or 
chaperon. In fact, convention officials usual- 
ly require this. Moreover, the adviser 
should be with the delegation enough of 


(Continued on Page 15) 





Features of the Month. . . 


Staff members of The Gauntlet of Nut- 
ley, N. J., High School, working with their 
adviser, Miss Mabel F. Gilbert, selected the 


material for this page. 


THESE TRUTHS 
The Mayhill High School, though large 


in structure, wasn’t half large enough to 
hold the prejudice contained within its walls; 
the prejudice against its negroes. Not that 
there were many negroes in the school; 
on the contrary, there were few. How- 
They suffered 


A student would acci- 


ever, these few suffered. 
from little things. 
dently refer to one as a “nigger”, or per- 
haps someone would hesitate to sit next to 
one in the cafeteria during the lunch period. 

All these little things, although seem- 
ingly harmless, cut very deeply into the 
Such a 


person was Abraham Lincoln Brown. Abe, 


heart of a more sensitive person. 


as he was called, was a tall, thin negro 
of sixteen. He was always friendly, and 
had a cheerful smile for everyone. He was 
not only friendly, but exceptionally bright. 
His talent was not only comprised of in- 
telligence, but also a great deal of common 
For Abe there always had to be 
reason for everything. As a result, every- 


thing Abe undertook he finished well; 


whether it was school matter or athletics. 


sense. 


There was to be an oratory contest which 
was to include the four schools of Mayhill 
High, Dexter High, Lambhill High, and 
Washington High. One pupil from each 
school was to be selected; then, the four 
winners were to be judged, and the final 
winner’s name was to be withheld until the 
night of the big civic meeting in the town 
hall. 

Abe, needless to say, was rather reluct- 
antly chosen to represent his school. I say 
reluctantly because he was colored. After 
the judges had heard Abe and the other 
three contestants, Abe began to prepare his 
speech to be delivered at the hall in the 
event he should win. 

At last the big night arrived. The audi- 
torium was filled to capacity. All were 
eager to see and hear the winner. Abe sat 
trembling in his seat on the stage with his 
three rivals. The master of ceremonies ap- 
peared on the stage, strode up to the mic- 
rophone, and stated: “Ladies and gentle- 
men, I know you have been waiting for the 
name of the winner; therefore, I shall not 


His 


keep you in suspense any longer. 


Six 


name is Abraham Lincoln Brown.” 

Abe, somewhat surprised, tremblingly 
acknowledged the ovation given to him 
by the crowd. Then, walking over to 
the speakers platform he fumbled in his 
pocket for the speech he had prepared. A 
cold sweat came over Abe; he had left his 
speech in his coat now hanging in the 
cloakroom. However, facing the crowd 


he introduced himself saying: 


“Ladies and gentlemen, my. name _ is 


Abraham Lincoln Brown”—his words were 
cut off by a loud snickering throughout 
the hall. This hurt Abe deeply. Was he 
to be laughed at all his life because he was 
a negro? Abe, still facing the audience, 
searched through his mind for something 
to say. Then it came, and responding to 
an impulse, Abe broke into “The Gettys- 
burg Address.” 

“Four score and seven years ago,” began 
Abe—“our fathers brought forth on this 
Slowly the hall 


began to quiet down—“conceived in liberty, 


continent a new nation.” 


and dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal”—continued Abe. 

The people began to stare at this soft- 
voiced youth. Throughout the audience 
Abe’s voice rang loud and clear “It is for 
us, the living, rather to be dedicated here 
to the unfinished work which they who 
fought here have thus far so nobly ad- 
vanced.” 

Now the hall was deathly silent; as silent 
as the Gettysburg Cemetery was many 
years ago when the address was originally 
given by Abraham Lincoln. And even as 
Abe continued, many noticed the resemb- 
lance, if not in color, in stature, between 
Abe and the man after whom he was 
named. 

Abe now reached the end of the ad- 
dress, turned from the microphone, and 
walked back to his seat. His heart sank; 
not one person applauded. 

Then suddenly the hall gave forth a 
tremendous ovation. The people liked Abe. 
They liked him, not only for his fine speech, 
but they admired his courage also. 

Abe, standing, facing the crowd, searched 
his mind for the answer, and then it came. 
He had given them a lesson; a great lesson; 


a lesson in tolerance. 


The Crier 
Sacred Heart High School 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


HOMEWORK 


Homework is a funny thing, 
Takes time and concentration 
And if it isn’t done on time, 


It causes a sensation. 


Geometry is always “Why?” 
History is always “When?” 
Chemistry is “Mix it up,” 
And French is “Tres bien.” 


But since we have to study long, 
And learn just all we can, 
We do it with a smile and say, 
“Someday we’ll understand!” 
Reader’s Reflection 
Suffield (Conn.) High School 
e FF 
LOVE DOGS 


I love dogs. Unfortunately the feeling 


is not always mutual. To put it bluntly, 
not all dogs love me. Take, for example, 
a little incident that occurred last week. 

I was walking quite unsuspectingly down 
the street when my seasoned eye spotted a 
dog. (Well, my eye didn’t exactly spot 
him, since he was undoubtedly spotted be- 
fore I came along.) Anyway, I saw this 
dog. 

He was white with black spots and one 
of the most appealing dogs I had ever seen. 
I noticed that he was tied to a nearby tree 
on which was posted the sign, “Beware of 
the dog.” I brushed this aside in my mind 
as being the usual thing placed on trees 
that had dogs attached to them. Besides, 
this dog was certainly not dangerous. In 
fact, I had never seen a friendlier member 
of the canine world. And J was a very 


Of course he did 


snarl a little, but then all dogs snarl if 


good judge of dogs. 


for no better reason than to assure them- 
selves that the are dogs. 

“My, my, my,” I cooed, “we’re a nice 
dog, aren’t we?” “We” snarled still louder 
and showed “our” big white teeth as I 
smiled indulgently and took a step nearer. 

Before I go any further I should explain 
that I was wearning a pair of, should we 
say, “loud” gloves. I never did care for 
purple and pink, but what can one do when 
one’s Aunt Agatha bestows them upon one 
for Christmas? 

Getting back to the dog; I guess my 
glove must have blinded him a little as I 
reached down to pet him, because he gave 
a blood-curdling howl, snatched my glove, 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Plagiarism and the School Magazine 


LR ponprmes every adviser of 


school publications—and many a 
looked 
askance at some extracrdinarily good con- 
tribution and wondered whether the writer 


school editor, too—has 


was as good as he appeared to be or 
whether he had merely borrowed the phras- 
ing. At every deadline for the school maga- 
zine, those responsible for its publication 
are faced with the same problem of de- 
termining what is original, of deciding how 
far to trust the word of the writer, of 
searching their memories and those of good 
friends to ascertain whether some lines are 
playing a trick of pseudo-recognition or 
really have been plagiarized by a would-be- 
author. Then when they have given the 
student the benefit of the doubt and have 
let the poem, essay, or story appear in 
print, they have had the very embarrassing 
experience of listening to the subtle but 
gloating faculty member say, “Look! So- 
and-so copied this poem (or essay, or 
story)”—and he points with an accusing 
finger—“‘directly from . . .” 

Yes, plagiarism is without doub? one of 
the greatest ogres of the publications ad- 
viser. 

When confronted with such a situation, 
the conscientious mentor and staff always 
begin to look for underlying causes and 
basic treatment of the problem as soon as 
proper steps with the copyright owner have 
been taken and painful apologies have been 
made to the author . . . if he still lives... 
and if the staff is not too entirely crushed 
by the severity of the penalty. 


HE causes, one may be inclined to 
say, can be divided into two major 
groups according to the kind of plagiarism, 
for plagiarism is of two kinds, conscious 
and unconscious. The latter is likely to 


be found among those students who have 


tead widely from an early age or have 


been read to by parents with good lit- 
These adolescents have ac- 
cumulated an enviable background of ex- 
cellent literature, even though they may 
not yet have reached the age of identifi- 
They 
have so completely absorbed the material 
that it seems to belong to them and so 
they pour it out as their own. 


erary tastes. 


cation of who said or wrote what. 


They are 
entirely honest when they say or sign 
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Editor’s Note—Because of the situation 
involved, the author of this article desires 
to remain anonymous. 


statements, “This is the product of my own 
mind or imagination.” 

The conscious type is more likely to be 
found among a group of lazy-minded but 
falsely egotistical pupils, who, because they 
either desire the approval of teacher and 
classmates or want to see their names in 
print, copy what is to their juvenile minds 
a good piece of writing but one which they 
assume the teacher does not know well 
enough to detect. Sadly enough, it some- 
times happens that the teacher has been too 
busy checking copy for grammatical errors 
to keep up with the works appearing cur- 
rently on the book stands or even to re- 
fresh his mind with some of the older 
favorites. 

But what to do? The good name of the 
magazine has already been sullied. It’s too 
late to prevent that, for hasn’t that accusing 
finger pointed out the shameful place? 


at once the publisher and copyright 
owner must be notified. Press asso- 
ciations must be notified if the copy has 
already been sent for judging. The pen- 
alty levied by the copyright owner will de- 
pend somewhat upon his understanding of 
adolescents as well as upon the type of 
plagiarism involved. It is to be hoped that 
if the plagiarism is of the unconscious kind 
the only punishment required of the guilty 
boy or girl will be an apology to the author 
and to publisher as well as a reading of 
The student “author” has 
suffered at the hands of his classmates and 
teacher, and he probably is a sensitive per- 


copright laws. 


son who needs no more punishment than 
that. As for the staff and adviser, it is 
safe to say that their humiliation is com- 
plete. Besides, have they not forfeited their 
place in the next judging contest as the 
result of not recognizing that elusive bit 
of someone else? 

But when the plagiarism has been con- 
scious, then it is time to think about the 
standards of honesty generally accepted 
among the students. What has caused the 
slip in moral values? Is there a lack of 
understanding of property rights? Is there 


too much stress upon pleasing someone or 
upon getting a good mark at whatever 
cost? Or is there growing in the school 
too much eagerness to be noticed and a 
wrong estimate of what constitutes the de- 


sirable kind of recognition? 

The power of the printed page has long 
been recognized both for good and for 
evil. Surely the school press should exert 
power for good if it is worth the effort ex- 
pended by staff and adviser. 

Let the staff rise above its humiliation 
and through its own press re-create right 
They will 


have to take the initiative in proving that 


standards of teen-age values. 


the printed and spoken words of others 
have as much property value as purses, 
pets, and homes. They may even have to 
begin with a campaign of showing distinc- 
tions between “what is mine and what is 
thine” in such an elemental matter as home- 
work papers... for may not carelessness in 
copying a friend’s homework and signing 
one’s own name to it lead a student to the 
graver sin of copying copyrighted material 
and attaching his own name? 

Popular boys and girls have always been 
able to create the kind of esprit de corps 
they desire. Their aid is needed in creat- 
ing the right attitude in this matter. 

Many a lesson has been brought home 
by a well-told story. Let’s not scorn that 
The best stories for high 
school magazines are about situations fa- 


medium now. 


miliar to young people, told on their own 
language level, with adequate emotional ap- 
peal. 
centered about a popular student who has 
done “the right thing.” 


Feature stories can be used, too, if 


In columns give 
do the 


praiseworthy rather than to those who do 


more attention to students who 


the spectacular or even the questionably- 
amusing thing. Although essays and edi- 
torials. have their place in this campaign, 
beware of the preachy kind. But let also 
the leaven of a good staff with high aim 
and an alert outpost work. 

Oh, the adviser? 
take more time for leisure reading! 

* ok * 


Let’s urge him to 


Editor’s Note: Within three days after 
the article above arrived at the CSPA office, 
the mailman brought the following letter, 
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Editorials... Choice of the Month 


PRO AND CON OF PEACETIME 
CONSCRIPTION 


Friday was the fourth anniversary of 
that disastrous day the Japs caught us 
asleep and unprepared. The battle is over, 
and we are victorious; but we must plan 
now for a war-free future. 

Throughout the nation the question of 
compulsory military conscription has been 
viewed from all sides with no definite con- 
clusions reached as yet. Any decision 
reached will greatly affect the lives of high 
school students. 

The variation of views held by students 
is wide. Presented below are the two ex- 
tremes. Public opinion, the most powerful 
instrument in a democracy, may decide this 
issue. We must consider both sides of the 


argument before forming our opinions. 
America Needs Conscription 


There’s been quite a discussion lately con- 
cerning peacetime conscription. President 
Harry S. Truman has voiced his opinion, 
but what about the individual it will affect 
most—the high school student? 

Sure, it would be tough to stay away 
from home and those you love for even 


It would be 


much easier than living in a filthy fox- 


a year, but isn’t it worth it? 


hole day after day wondering about the 
future—or if there would be a future. And 
that is exactly what may happen if the 
youth of the nation are not trained to pro- 
tect the most precious thing we possess— 
our freedom. 

It has been argued that compulsory train- 
ing would only cause the nation to become 
military minded. Our returning service 
men, some of whom have known nothing 
but militarism for four years, want only 
to settle down in the peaceful country they 
left behind. This can only be accomplished 
if you, yes, you reading these very words 
this very minute, are willing to do your 
part. 

Make this country the best ever and 
develop your own character, mind, and 
body by supporting peacetime conscription. 
What have you go to lose? 


Conscription Isn’t American 


Compulsory military training would be a 
What good 
would training do men who would be too 


waste of time and money. 


old to fight by the time another war wuold 
occur? And if they weren’t too old, the 


Eight 


training would most likely be out of date. 

If predictions are at all accurate, the 
atomic age has replaced the demand for 
common soldiers. The next war would be 
won by scientific knowledge instead of brute 
force. 

It has been argued that training would 
improve health standards and build char- 
acter. That it might, but surely there are 
more pleasant and more economical ways 
of accomplishing the same ends. 

Some kind of world organization is sure 
to function for promoting peace, but what 
good is such an attempt if all the nations 
are harboring selfish interests without plac- 
ing their faith in the only possible solution 
to enduring peace? 

The American youth—the hope of the 
world—must not become militarized as did 


They 


must remain capable of clear, unbiased 


the youth of Germany and Japan. 


thinking. 
Clarion 


Connersville (Ind.) High School 


— wT 
RESPECT YOUR RETURNING 
SOLDIER 


Respect your returning service man, a 
man who not long ago left his family and 
friends, entered into a strange new phase 
of life to fight and possibly die in bitter 
battles so that we at home might be secure 
from any strife and tyranny, deserves the 
best we can give him. 

He has returned from a war of horror 
and bloodshed. He has fought two of the 
most inhuman enemies mankind has ever 
known. 

This man returning to civilian life wants 
no sympathy from his family or the people 
on the street for the wound he received in 
Italy, France, Germany, Bougainville, or 
Iwo Jima. He wants only to secure a 
job and once again become a normal human 
being. 

Some of these men will not be in the 
same physical condition they were in when 
they left, for in their valiant crusade for 
peace they were unfortunate enough to 
have been hit by a Jap bullet or to be near 
when a German bomb fell. Some will re- 
turn without arms or legs; some will be 


paralyzed and others will be blind or deaf. 


These service men can be returned to 


their normal condition of mind only through 


the cooperation of medical science, and the 
people closest to the soldier. These men 
return with the thought that the whole 
world is against them, and they are afraid 
of the sympathy that will be poured upon 
them. Sympathy is the last thing the re- 
turning service man wants. 

The men of our fighting forces have been 
through a veritable hell so that the world 
We can help these 


men get started on the road to peace and 


might live in peace. 


happiness by not staring at the man with 
one leg, by not openly pitying the shell- 
shocked sailor, and last but not least, by 
not asking foolish questions. 

As the opening of a new year draws 
near let’s resolve to help the man who has 
saved all of us from destruction forget the 
terrible things that he has seen and done. 
Let’s resolve to treat him with kindness, 
make him feel at home, and let him know 
we appreciate what he has done for us. 

Farrer Eagle 
Farrer Junior High School 
Provo, Utah 


fe ae. 
TWENTY-SIX YEARS 


December 4 the Cactus Chronicle cele- 
brated its twenty-sixth birthday. It was on 
that date in 1919 that the first issue of 
Tucson Senior High’s newspaper was dis- 
tributed to the student body of about 400. 
Since that day this paper has been pub- 
lished weekly or bi-weekly in an unbroken 
line. 

Founder and adviser, and _ therefore 
wholly responsible for the beginning and 
development of such an outstanding pub- 
lication, was Miss Alice L. Vail. Miss 
Vail, as adviser to the Chronicle, head of 
the THS English department, and dear 
friend to all who knew her, was a tireless 
worker and most influential character. As 
everyone knows, this inspirational leader 
was unable to return to Tucson High this 
semester in order to rest after a serious 
eye operation. 

As the years have gone by, the Chronicle 
has seen continuous improvement. Cecil 
Hudnell, in Volume three, edited a Christ- 
mas edition which has since become a tra- 
dition. Volume five with Lawson Smith as 
editor was highlighted by the first all red 
and green Christmas issue and also the in- 
auguration of the annual senior issue. 


Charles Kinter in 1924-25 published the 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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The Scholastic Press Guild of Chicago, 
seeking to increase interest at its meetings, 
is planning a series of interesting lectures 
and round table meetings at its meeting on 
the last Saturday of each month. Various 
school press authorities have been invited 
to speak at these meetings. 

kk k Ok * 


Ursuline College, Louisville, was the 
scene of a regional press conference for 
Catholic schools and cclleges of Ohio and 
Kentucky, December |. It was the first 
conference for this group since the begin- 
ning of the war. 


* * tk * * 


Fifty-one high schools of Iowa entered 
their work in a contest of the Iowa schools 
in connection with a state-wide conference 
at Ames, Friday, December 14, and Satur- 
day, December 15. Three hundred school 
journalists attended. 

x ok Ok Ok 

San Joaquin Scholastic Press Association 
had its annual meeting at Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, November 17. Four meetings were 
held, one for advisers, one for newspaper 


staff members, one for yearbook staff mem- 
bers, and one for business staff members. 


No Award Made 


Because the board of judges felt that no 
entry merited first place, no award will be 
made in the sport story writing contest an- 
nounced in earlier issues of The Review. 
Some sixty entries were received in the 
CSPA office, but none was of the quality 
desired for inclusion in the book on the 
Best Sport Stories of 1945. 

The authors of the book had planned 
to print the best high school sport story 
along with best samples of professional 
writing and the best sports photograph of 
the past year. 

Mr. Irving T. Marsh, one of the authors, 
will be a speaker at one of the sectional 
meetings during the March Convention and 
will point out ways in which school sports 
reporters may improve the quality of their 
work. Opportunity will be given at this 
meeting for sports writers to ask’ questions. 


Be sure to attend Twenty-second Annual 
Convention ¥ 4.4 March 21, 22, 23. 
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Regional Groups Have Busy Schedule 


Over Station WAAT, Newark, N. J., 
Paul Brenner is conducting a series of 
Junior Press conferences for the benefit of 
high school journalists. At each of these 
two reporters interview the 
celebrity of the week at a Newark theatre. 

ee & # e 


Community High School, Carbondale, 
Ill., was host to more than 150 students 
and advisers of the Southern Illinois High 
School Press Association, Saturday, No- 
vember 17. Prof. Harold N. Ahlgren, of 
the School of Journalism of the University 
of Illinois, spoke on “You in Your Com- 
munity.” 


conferences 


* 2k “e * * 


Seven high schools in the vicinity of 
Santa Ana Junior College, Santa Ana, 
Calif., attended a Journalism Day at the 
college, Frdiay, December 7, designed to 
interest high school students in the courses 
in journalism given at the college. 

xk k Ok 


Two hundred representatives of fifty 
area high schools attended a school press 
conference at Keystone State Teachers Col- 
lege, La Plume, Pa., Saturday, January 12. 
Members of the staff of the Keystonian 





led the discussion groups. Certificates of 
excellence were given for various phases of 
school publication work, on the basis of 
material printed in two issues of the school 
papers. 

x ok Ok Ok 

University of Colorado was the scene of 
a press convention attended by 400 students 
from 39 schools, Saturday, December 8. 
Dr. Harll R. Douglass spoke on “The 
Challenge of the Times to the Young 
Citizen.” 

kok Kk OK 

With the return of Mr. Reid H. Mont- 
gomery from service with the Marines, the 
South Carolina Scholastic Press Association 
will resume its full schedule of activities. 

Among these will be a convention, at an 
undetermined site, criticisms of school pa- 
pers on request election of association of- 
ficers, award of trophies to winning papers 
and the issuance of scrolls to papers judged 
above average. 

The state is divided into six districts, 
each with a chairman. Officers consist of 
a student president, first and second vice- 
presidents, a secretary and a treasurer, and 
assistant secretaries. The association also 


has a large advisory committee. 






Catholic School Division 
Announces Convention Plans 


Sectional meetings of the Catholic School Division will he held Thursday and 


Friday afternoons, March 21 and 22. 


At the meeting Thursday afternoon, Dr. Regis Boyle, adviser of The 
Easterner of Eastern High School, Washington, D. C., will talk on “Feature 


Writing in the High School Paper.” 


Dr. Boyle in addition to her work as 


adviser, last year served as president of Quill and Scroll Society and is at present 
a member of the Executive Council of the society; she has served as professor 
of journalism in the summer courses offered by the Catholic University of 


America, Washington, D. C 


Mrs. Katherine Burton, noted American Catholic biographer and a member 
of the editorial staff of The Sign magazine, will discuss “Literary Writing for 
Young Catholics.” Mrs. Burton, in her work on The Sign and in her biographi- 
cal studies, has developed an evenness and facility of style that is enviable. A 
third discussion on “What Makes News on the High School Paper” iz being 


planned. 


Friday, there will be discussions of news-writing, photography, sports, staff 


organization and makeup. 


Poetry of the Month... 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE 
The Christmas Tree that God has trimmed 
Stands out in the open air, 


There’s one on the hill and one by the 
brook; 


There’s one in our garden fair. 


By ice and snow, of beauty untold, 
They are trimmed with rarest toys, 

And gleam in their glory of green and gold, 
And all the colors the rainbows hold. 


They glitter and prance in the light of the 
sun; 

They were shaped in the frosty air 

That came in the night when the children 
slept, 

And were placed by a hand so fair. 


Unseen, unheard, he came and went, 
And placed the treasures there, 
Where human hands have never touched, 
On these Christmas Trees so fair. 
The Junto 
Easton High School 
Easton, Pa. 
i ioe 
CLAUSTROPHOBIA 
The fog lies thick, 
Muffling ordinary sound, 
So that the city sleeps quietly 
In its soft gray shroud. 
As I walk along the street 
Fleecy fog caresses my cheek, 
Delicate and elusive. 
My footsteps are an ecrie sound 
Wholly apart from me 
I peer intently at houses, 
But the fog lays a shadowy hand 
Over all. 


Suddenly, those cold grey fingers 
Grasp at me, 
Close in, until I choke! 
I fight, I run, I shout. 
But the fog closes down 
Inevitably. 
Sewanhaka Arrow 
Sewanhaka High School 
Floral Park, N. Y. 
Se oe 
MOON DREAMS 
Wise old moon a-sailing through the sky, 
Wild March winds a-wailing, thru’ the 
night, 
Tell of life’s mystery, fear, and delight; 
Dark clouds racing, obscure your bright 
face, 
Likened to tragedy, sorrow, disgrace, 


Ten 


Now they are scattered, gone into space. 
Frothy white clouds loom, like bubbles and 
lace. 

Will you be forever, serene and bright, 
Aloft in your tower, O Queen of the night? 
The Jackson Journal 

Stonewall Jackson High School 
Charleston, West Virginia 
CF = 
SNOW 
How the earth 
Must love the snow, 
And miss its 
Pale and delicate 
Beauty, 
For when the first 
Long-awaited flurry 
Arrives, 
Earth lovingly gathers it 
To her bosom, 
And mother-like, 
Embraces it. 
East Highlights 
East High School 
Rockford, Ill. 
v vg 
“YOUTH SPEAKS TO THE YOUNG 
DEAD SOLDIERS” 

[Youth Speaks to the Young Dead 
Soldiers” was written as a composite class 
poem by English VA, 3rd period, 168, in 
reply to “The Young Dead Soldiers,” a 
moving poem by Archibald MacLeish, pub- 
ished in the September Reader’s Digest. 

The class followed the general pattern of 
Mr. MacLeish’s verse. 
pated in the class project. 


Everyone partici- 

Best lines, 

phrases, and words from individual stu- 

dents were arranged into a composite whole. 
This class poem is much more than a 

“literary effort”; it is a sincere and very 

earnest expression of these young people’s 

faith in, and responsibility for, the future 

of their country—and of their devotion to 

the ideals of the young soldiers who died 

to preserve American democracy. ] 

We speak to you, young dead soldiers. 

We have heard you above the riotous noises. 

(Do you not hear us?) 

Our hearts and our voices call to you across 
the black chasms of war 

And the bright fields of peace. 

We say, 

We are young. We live. We remember 
you. 

We say, 

As you have given in death, 


So shall we give in life—gladly, unstintedly, 
We say, 
We dedicate ourselves 
To those high principles which you died to 
preserve. 
We say, 
Your deaths are ours, 
We shall give them meaning, 
You were our brothers, our friends, our 
countrymen; 
We shall not forget you. 
We say, 
We shall live your democracy; not dream it. 
We shall promote tolerance and justice. 
We shall keep peace on the earth. 
Your mission shall be ours, God helping 
us. 
We are young, we say. 
We live. 
We remember you. 
Arsenal Cannon 
Arsenal Technical Schools 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


ss 
WAR 


War is something that’s hard to describe. 

It’s a turmoil of hate, and a wasting of 
lives, 

It’s a breaking of men, and a breaking of 
souls, 

A breaking of love, and ambition’s goals, 

A breaking of hearts, a causer of tears, 

A destroyer of minds, a founder of fears. 

A maker of money for great business men, 

A causer of heartaches for Mothers; and 
then, 

It’s a breeder of fame for great politicians, 

A huge booming business for shells and 
munitions, 

A factor of lies to fool the plain people, 

A silence of bells in the church steeple. 


But now it’s all over. The shooting’s all 
through. 

Now we must try and begin life anew. 

Ahead lies peace, the white road we must 
pave. 

Give thanks to God; Old Glory still waves. 

And we should remember the small white 
crosses. 

We should be sorrowed for a sad Mother’s 
losses, 

For these are the dead, never to return. 

Yes—surely some day the world shall learn. 


Arsenal Cannon 
Arsenal Technical Schools 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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OME few years ago, when names of 
CSPA Convention delegates were 

printed in at least two New York 
newspapers, a recently appointed school 
newspaper adviser was riding in the subway 
Convention-bound. Suddenly, one of her 
staff members dashed the length of the 
car, waving a copy of the morning paper 
frantically and 


shouting, “There’s my 


name in print in a New York news- 
paper! I’m going to cut that out and 
save it.” 


A newly-elected editcr-in-chief of a school 
newspaper said to her adviser, “My mother 
wants a dozen copies of this paper with 
news of my election to send to some of 
her friends out West.” 

The mother of a graduate asked another 
adviser to save five copies of the paper 
which announced that her son had won a 
scholarship at college. 

When another graduate returned from 
a peace-time trip to Europe, where she had 
met several high-ranking officials, she gave 
the reporter who interviewed her a dollar 
to buy for her as many copies of the school 
paper as the dollar would buy, in spite of 
the fact that the city papers had carried a 
much longer interview than the school pa- 
per could afford to run. 

A woman victim of an attempted holdup 
bought a copy of every city paper the fol- 
lowing day to see how each one treated her 
story—with her name in it. 

These five samples may be multiplied 
many times over, of course, but they are 
typical of the interest that the average 
human being takes in seeing his name in 
the papers. 

School editors and advisers should learn 
very early in their school newspaper ex- 
perience the tremendous sales value of 
printing names. While this fact is per- 
fectly obvious to any person of experience, 
it frequently has to be taught again and 
again to the beginner, and it often slips 
the mind of the more seasoned schoolboy 
reporter. 

Some few school newspaper staffs go to 
the length of keeping a file of names of 
all people in the school and then checking 
during the term or the year to learn how 
many different persons’ names have been 
printed in that time. Naturally, these 
schools make a conscious effort to include 
the names of as many as possible. 
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There’s My Name 


eo exception, every person 

sets a high value on his name, espe- 
cially when it appears in print. He in- 
sists that it be not misused, that it be not 
used falsely when statements are attributed 
to it. He does not like to read that he 
has been “on the wrong side of the law” 
(even if he has been}, that he has been 
with the wrong person or persons, or that 
the reporter has mistaken him for some- 
one else. Furthermore, as many school re- 
porters and gossip column writers have 
learned to their sorrow, the victims have a 
nasty way of letting the offending writer 
know their sentiments in the matter. 
“Smart” schoolboy writers have a grand 
time attributing remarks to their school- 
mates via the clipped joke route and the 
village gossip column, until they overstep 
themselves or run afoul of somebody with 
an overburden of indignity in their souls. 
Then the fireworks begin! 

Who 
spelled? The answer seems so evident that 
one would think that even a freshman cub 
reporter would know it—but every adviser’s 
hair is a little thinner and grayer because 
of some youngster who took a chance on 
the spelling of some name that eluded the 
eagle eye of the copyreader and reached 
the printed page. 


best knows how his name is 


When one is copying lists of names, 
made by teachers, student managers, etc., 
it is not always possible to ask the owner 
of the name how he spells it, of course, 
but any name that presents the slightest 
possibility of two spellings should be 
checked by some method or other. Here 
the best plan is to have a complete card 
file of the name of every person in school, 
made from some sample of that person’s 
own handwriting to insure absolute ac- 
curacy. The original job of doing this may 
seem to be or actually be very heavy, but 
once it is made, it is not difficult to add to 
the card file the names of new students, 
teachers, and others as they come into the 
school community. When these students 
are graduated, the cards form the basis for 
a good graduate file or ex-teacher file, which 
can be very valuable in years to come. 

Every sport season brings with it a new 
crop of names, some of them with difficult 
spellings. It should not be too difficult to 
type an accurately edited list of these 
names of prominent athletes (it could be 









increased by names of other prominent stu- 
dents who figure regularly in the news) 
and then to post that list in a prominent 
place in the office. 


CHOOL officials have quite a time 

with girls’ names, which change spell- 
ing from term to term or even from month 
to month as the vagaries of fashion appeal 
to their owners. The unprepossessing fresh- 
man enters as Violet, but before she grad- 
uates she has become Vyolette, perhaps— 
or she decides that her first name is too 
common and she would rather be known 
by first initial and middle name in full. 
Perhaps a nickname has caught her fancy 
with the result that she fills out official 
school records as Babs instead of Barbara, 
or Bettie (Bettye, Bette, etc.), instead of 
good substantial Elizabeth. 

Sometimes it takes a tremendous lot of 
patience to explain to a new reporter that 
it does not look well to have the name 
spelled Katharine in one column, Kathryn, 
Catherine, Catharine, Kathryne, Kath 
Rynne, ad infinitum, in the same or dif- 
ferent issues of the school paper. When 
it comes to last names, the situation is at 
times even worse. A large city telephone 
book lists no less than eleven ways of 
spelling variations of the name Shafer! In 
a school with a large foreign-name popula- 
tion the adviser, the copyreader, and the 
typesetter can be driven practically frantic, 
unless extreme pains are taken to check on 
these names before they reach editing 
eyes. 

The experienced adviser who knows the 
possible pitfalls sees to it that every fact 
involving the use of a person’s name is 
absolutely correct before the copy is passed 
as approved for printing—and also that 
every name is absolutely accurately spelled, 
including the proper middle initial. 

While everyone in the school knows that 
Mr. Smith is the principal or that Mr. 
Jones is the dramatic club coach, the care- 
ful writer and adviser, even in a small 
school, will see to it that the name is given 
as Mr. John J. Jones, principal, or as 
Mr. George K. Jones, coach of the dramatic 
club. Outside readers may not know the-e 
persons; in a few years someone in the 
school may ask, “Is this the same Mr. Jones 
who . ?” For the sake of the ac- 
curacy of the record these identifications 
should appear in full, no matter how evident 
thece names may be to contemporary read- 
ers within the school itself. 
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Now a Newsmen’s Fairy Tale 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 
Acting Dean, School of Journalism 


Syracuse University 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


OOK ahead, student journalist. 
What will you do as soon as you 
leave high school? Report crime and 

politics for the local press? Then hop to 

the Burma Road and Bataan for global 
scoops? 
If so, you’re like the hero of “Larry 

Scott of the Sun.” This he did despite an 

And 


he hardly knew a newspaper term when he 


unfriendly—and_ untypical—adviser. 


got the job. 

Well, young Scott didn’t need university 
training. No school of journalism for him. 
He could interpret world news without 
courses in history, economics, or political 
science. 

Bluntly put, this book is just a fairy tale. 
Why? Seldom—if ever—does all this hap- 
pen to a beginner before he can vote. Nor 
would it be desirable for our American 
press. 

No, “Larry Scott of The 
Sun” isn’t. Interesting? Perhaps, but not 
worth being misled. Boys and girls need 


Educational? 


realistic fiction—stories of what can hap- 
pen here—not what seldom happens—and 
shouldn’t. 

Amateur journalists want the plain facts 
They know 


they will have to succeed the “hard way.” 


about careers in journalism. 


They would delight in fiction picturing the 


realities—not the myths. 

If publishers want to know what’s needed, 
They could 
give some useful and constructive sugges- 
And they wouldn’t ask for fairy 


they should consult advisers. 


tions. 


tales. 
x * x 


School publicity is important. So says 
Harl R. Douglass in his revised “Organiza- 
tion and Administration of Secondary 
Schools.” 
media, methods, and so on. 

Somewhat skittish about commending 
student publications heartily, the author ad- 
mits that they are worthwhile. Perhaps he 
is reluctant to accept the findings of re- 
search. Or, like some textbooks writers, he 
may just prefer to be indefinite. In general, 
however, his book is useful and worthwhile. 

“The People’s Choice” tells how Ameri- 


Then he summarizes purposes, 


Twelve 


cans make up their minds in presidential 
elections. It reports research undertaken in 
Erie County, Ohio, during the 1940 cam- 
paign. It analyzes the impact of different 
media on the voters. 

Newspapers were less partisan than maga- 
zines, the study reveals, but more so than 
the radio. Interested voters apparently 
were exposed to all these media, but unde- 
cided voters were less likely to give atten- 
tion to them. 

While this investigation is inconclusive, 
it suggests possibilities for further research. 
Both political propagandists and objective 
journalists would like to know more about 
why voters vote as they do. That’s not easy 
to determine, for many of the voters aren’t 
sure themselves. 

x * * 

Post-war improvements in higher educa- 
tion are imperative. That’s the viewpoint 
“Better Colleges — Better 
Teachers.” It is a significant study edited 
by Russell M. Cooper and collaborators 
from 28 colleges and published by a North 


Central Association Committee. 


presented in 


Major topics include objectives, curricu- 
lum, instruction, personnel, extra-curricular 
activities, and professional work in teacher 
education. The role of schools of educa- 
tion in training college teachers is important, 
the study suggests. 

To discover some of the best teaching, let 
educators observe the production of school 
papers like the Easterner, the Quill, the 
Arsenal Cannon, and scores of others. 

x * x 


“The Threat to 
American Newspapers,” according to R. E. 
Wolseley. In the June 30 Saturday Review 
of Literature, he supports this thesis effec- 
tively. Typical of some of SRL’s excellent 
general articles, this one should be read 
widely by amateur and professional news- 
papermen. 


Disdain for news is 


> 


Significant, too, is Raymond B. Nixon’s 
“Concentration and Absenteeism in Daily 
Newspaper Ownership” in the June Jour- 
nalism Quarterly. 

There’s some evidence, says Walter W. 
Cook in the same issue, that high school 


students active in the extra-curricular pro- 
gram are more likely to succeed in univer- 
sity journalism training than other students. 

Student journalists and advisers should 
read Editor & Publisher, Magazine World, 
Publishers’ Weekly, Publishers’ Auxiliary 


often. 

Unfortunately, the English Journal so 
far has published a worthwhile article on 
the school press only about once every ten 
years. 

Solemnly it asserts in the June issue that 
“The society page is usually found last in 
a four-page paper.” Yet not one high 
school paper in a hundred has a society 
page. Typical, this indicates the indiffer- 
ence of the English Journal and NCTE 
to the school press. Luckily, both do much 


better in some other English fields. 
kok 


Subscribe to some new magazines for your 
Set aside funds also 
Buy books that 


will be useful five years from now. 
* * * 


staff library this year. 
to fill your bookshelves. 


Before winter comes, study your style 
sheet, draft a new manual, revise business 
and editorial forms, devise a merchandising 
calendar, modernize advertising material, 
and prepare an award system. 

Important, too, re-read—carefully—the 
scorebooks from critical services. And act 
—act—upon the advice. 

: + + 


Books reviewed in this issue include: 

LARRY SCOTT OF THE “SUN”. By Ed- 
ward Ford. Philadelphia: MacRae-Smith Co.; 
251 pages. $2. 

ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By 
Harl R. Douglass. Boston: Ginn & Co.; 660 
pages. $4. 

THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE. By Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson, and Hazel Gaudet. 
New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce; 178 pages. 

BETTER COLLEGES—BETTER TEACH- 
ERS. By Russell M. Cooper. New York: 
Macmillan Co.; 167 pages. $1.25. 


x *k * 

Space limitations make it impossible to 
present all books about journalism or about 
journalists here. Among those of interest 
not discussed here are: Marshall Field’s 
“Freedom Is More Than a Word,” Max 
Lerner’s “Public Journal,” Jerome Law- 
rence’s “Off Mike,” Ernest Earnest’s “A 
Foreword to Literature,” Burt W. Roper’s 
“State Advertising Legislation,” Stewart 
Harral’s “Public Relations for Churches,” 
and Alice Payne Hackett’s “50 Years of 
Best Sellers.” Linotype Co. has revised 
“Copy Fitting Method.” 
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HEN a new reporter timidly sets 

off on his first assignment to 

obtain a news story from a 
teacher, one of his most difficult problems 
is that of knowing just what to ask the 
person he is to interview for possible copy. 
If he has had some training in a jour- 
nalism class, he is not quite so ill at ease; 
if, however, he has been less fortunate and 
is on the staff of a paper that does not 
have this advantage, he may come back 
empty-handed or the teacher he inter- 
views may have to supply most of the in- 
formation himself. 


The untrained assignment editor, forget- 
ting his early difficulties as a reporter, may 
simply say, “Go over and see Mr. Brown 
for a story.” The baffled reporter, thinking 
that he should know who Mr. Brown is (in 
a large school) and perhaps wondering 
what kind of story Mr. Brown may have 
for him, starts off in a daze, asks Mr. 
Brown if he has anything to say, gets the 
answer that there is nothing, and comes 
back with no story. 


The trtained assignment editor, however, 
is careful to give exact instructions to the 
reporter, whether he be novice or expert, 
telling him just what kind of story he 
wants, what points to stress in his inter- 
view, what names and dates to obtain, 
and the particular slant he wants the story 
to have. Then the reporter can approach 


the teacher with an air of some confidence. 


There are some times in the life of even 
the best assignment editor when not enough 
seems to happen in the school to fill the 
paper for that issue, in spite of a well- 
developed beat system and in spite of de- 
tailed instructions to reporters on their as- 
signments. 


HEN a fellow-teacher asked the ad- 

viser of a newly established school 
newspaper what he intended to do for news 
after the football season had finished, the 
new adviser frankly did not know what 
would happen to the paper, but that par- 
ticular publication has been in operation 
now for more than twenty years and has 
never “skipped a beat”; in addition to 
which it has twice increased its number 
of columns per page. Plenty of advisers 
can tell of similar experiences, especially if 
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Developing a News Story Book 


they were the ones who established the pub- 
lication in the school. 

It’s fine to divide the school into suitable 
beats, and to insist that each beat be cov- 
ered regularly by the reporters, but if the 
reporter does not know what to ask, not 
many stories may come from that beat, un- 
less the reporter knows the possibilities that 
can be developed from that beat. 

There is no sense in starting from scratch 
each new year and break in a new reporter 
from the very bottom. Each beat, year in 
and year out, is capable of producing cer- 
tain standard types of story issue after 
issue, if the reporter knows what kinds of 
things to seek. His own initiative or a 
new situation may develop new story ma- 


terials that can be added to a permanent 
collection. 


UPPOSE, for example that a reporter 
is assigned an art teacher as part of 
his regular beat. What kinds of things 
happen in art rooms? What subjects are 


A little 
thinking will produce a sheet something like 
the following: 


likely to be of interest to readers? 


1. What is the class doing in the way 
of making posters, window cards, letter- 
ing for school bulletin boards, art ex- 
hibits, and the like? 


dents concerned. 


Get names of stu- 
2. Do many boys take art? What 
phases or courses? Get names. 


3. Is cartooning taught? How success- 


fully? 


4. Have any graduates had any recent 
success? Get names. 


Get names. 


5. Is there any tieup between work done 
in art classes and in the wood and metal 
shops? What is it? 
projects. 


Get names, indicate 


6. Are any pupils doing work in cos- 
tume designing? Get names. 

7. Are any students employed as models 
in commercial shops? Get names. 

8. Are there any exhibits in town or 
soon to come, of interest to art students? 
When? Where? Are any of our students 
or graduates involved? Get names. 

9. Are there any novel or original stu- 
cent projects? What are they? Gei 
names. 

10. Is any use being made of still or 
motion pictures? What is it? Wher? 
Where? Get names. 


11. Does the school possess any out: 









standing works of art? What? Given by 
whom? Get names. 

12. Does the town possess any outstand- 
ing works of art? (See No. 11). 

13. Does the teacher have any interest- 
ing background of training or experience 
not previously published? W/hat? Get 
facts and names. 

Armed with a sheet like this, the re- 
porter is off to a flying start and can 
approach his subject with a considerable 
degree of assurance. If all reporters visit- 
ing art roms are furnished with a copy of 
this set of ideas, they will quickly de- 
velop good art items for the paper. Simi- 
larly, if each art teacher has a similar sheet, 
he will know what kind of items to keep 
in mind for the next visit of the reporter. 

When a teacher is busy and is suddenly 
approached by a reporter with the ques- 
tion, “Any news for the Herald today?” 
the easiest thing to sav is, “No,” and the 
reporter has nothing for his visit—unless 
each party to the interview knows what 
kind of material is wanted. 

If a school paper does not have some 
kind of setup like this, it would not take 
very long to develop one, with a separate 
sheet being made for cach type of activity. 
There will, of course, be much repetition 
among the several sheets of similar activi- 
ties. The main thing, however, is to put 
the material in writing, so that successive 
generations of reporters can be “broken in” 
without the necessity of consuming valuable 
time used in oral explanation. Of consid- 
erable value, too, is the fact that the teach- 
ers will appreciate being interviewed by 
pupils who have some definite idea of what 
they want. 


Cc a period of vears, the twenty or 
so sheets used to cover the activities 
of a fair-sized school will perhaps increase 
in number and each individual sheet will 
contain more items as more and more re- 
porters, advisers, and assignment editors 
work over the same ground. 

The staff room should have at least one 
(or more) bound copies of these “story 
possibility books”, each reporter should be 
held responsible for making and keeping 
up-to-date his own copy of the activities 
on his beat, and each news source should 
be furnished with a copy that can be kept 
handy for reference. Teachers in most in- 
stances will be glad to co-operate if they 





Thirteen 


know the value of the idea. 

When a reporter leaves the reportorial 
staff for editorial duties, he should return 
his copy tor the use of the next group. 

Equipped with sheets like these, no staff 
should be faced at deadline time with big 
gaping holes in the page layout. No longer 
can the reporter say, “Nothing ever hap- 
pens on my beat”, for he has been supplied 
with suggestions galore. If he cannot pro- 
duce, he should be summarily dropped in 
favor of someone who can develop that 
beat more fully. 

If a plan similar to this is followed, read- 
ers will quickly notice that the paper con- 
tains more honest-to-goodness news and less 
inane filler, especially on the second news 
page. 

In the sample given for the art depart- 
ment, the reader perhaps noticed the con- 
tinued insistence of the expression, “Get 
names.” That is done to impress upon 
every member of the staff the sales value 
of getting the names of as many possible 
students and teachers into print, each and 
every issue. Care should be taken to get 
the name spelled right and to provide 
proper identification of the names of all 
persons where needed. 

Every mechanical aid like the one sug- 
gested in this article should be used by 
every staff, whether there is a journalism 
class or not, for anything that avoids the 
necessity of starting from scratch releases 
just that much more time and energy for 
other matters that demand the attention of 
the adviser and the editors. 


E VERY well-equipped paper 


office naturally has a list of every 


school 


member of the faculty and janitorial staff, 
indicating the activities with which each is 
associated, and perhaps a similar list of ac- 
tivities of the school community with the 
names of the persons connected with them, 
so that there will be no possible chance 
that anything of news value will be missed 
in any issue. 

Someone on the staff may be delegated 
to keep a check sheet on how many lines 
oz inches are printed each issue about each 
activity, so that the entire staff (or school 
if the list is posted) may know how much 
publicity each organization has been given 
in any period. 

In any event, the reporter will be better 
equipped, the teachers will know what to 
expect, and the staff will know whether or 
not they are giving a well-rounded picture 
of the life of the school. 
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Junior High Division 
Arranges Convention Topics 


NEWSPAPERS: 


New Trends in School Publications 

The Relationship of Adviser and Staff 
Covering the Néws—Writing the Story 
The Place of Humor in the News Sheet 
The Editorial Page Can Be Inviting 
Feature Stories Furnish Interest 
Headline Problems 

Streamlining the Layout 


The Sports Page 


Let’s Get the Ads! 
Printer’s Problems 


Meeting the Deadline 


MAGAZINES: 


What Constitutes a Prize-Winning Story? 


Say It In Verse 


Post-War Photography 

The Art Department Lends a Hand 
Publicity Sells the Magazine 

The Staff Plans the Layout 

The Feature Writer Has a Job 
Establishing an Editorial Policy 


Just the Type! 


Problems of Publication 


Certificates Used This Year 


Because of the uncertainty of war con- 
ditions at the time it was necessary to place 
the order, CSPA will, for the third year, 
use certificates of award in its annual Con- 
test, instead of the medals used in former 
years. Many have expressed preference for 
the certificate form of award, because of 
the better display afforded in trophy cases. 


Have You 


Registered? 


Twenty-Second Annual 
Convention 


Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association 
March 21, 22, 23 


Read Details on Outside Back 
Cover 


Where the World of School Press Gathers 


Division Celebrates 
Anniversary 


The Private School Division is planning 
a big program for Convention in celebra- 
tion of its delayed tenth anniversary, which 
was due at the cancelled 1945 Convention. 
Mr. J. Kenneth Snyder, York Collegiate 
Institute, York, Pa., is chairman of the 
Division. 

In previous years the Division has had 
several sectional meetings devoted to the 
interest of private school publications, along 
with a luncheon and dance at a New York 
hotel. The Convention registration blank 
provides a section for those interested in 
attending this function. Replies should be 
sent to the CSPA office, as indicated in the 
blank. 


PRESS MEETING REPORTS 


Reports of state or regional school press 
meetings are always accepted for publica- 
tion in The School Press Review, if te- 
ceived by the middle of the month preced- 
ing publication. 


The School Press Review 





No Journalism Class? 


(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 


break in a new reporter on the facts. 
26. All sports stories lead paragraphs 
MUST contain ALL of these: 


sport, winner, name of opponents, place of 


name of 


contest, date of contest, score, and most 
significant feature of contest. Do NOT 
follow this order for every story. WARY 
the openings!!! 

27. No story is considered complete un- 
less the reporter has written the appropriate 
headline for it. 
headlines. 

28. At the TOP of editorials write EDI- 
TORIAL EDITORIAL 19 19 19; at the 
TOP of matter for the wide column on 
page 2 write FEATURE FEATURE 19 
19 19; similarly mark 1 EM INDENT 


on matter that is to have white space at 


See separate chart for 


each side. For words or lines in heavy 
type, draw a line around the matter and 
mark it B. F. in the margin of the copy. 

29. If half-column cuts are wanted, in- 
dicate in margin CUT and draw rough 
shape of cut where it is to be, with name 
of person. 

30. For large type, two-column stories 
write at TOP of copy, Set 264% 10/12, 
meaning 26! picas wide, 10-point type 
set on a 12-point slug. 

31. See your assigned teachers regularly. 
Be prompt in filling appointments with 
them. Be courteous; do not create ill-will. 
Learn how to get fullest information from 
them. 

32. Overtime at the printer’s costs val- 
uable money. Get your story in ON 
TIME (or earlier). 


set on day we make up at the printet’s, ex- 


No copy should be 


cept a few news events of the day preced- 
ing. 

33. Learn all you can about your job, 
so that you can be of greatest service to 
the paper and derive the greatest benefits 
from your staff membership. 

34. Get the story WITHOUT FAIL— 
the editor depends on YOU. 

35. Write story as close to assigned 
length as possible; it has been planned to 
fit a definite space...40 words per inch 
single column. 

36. Develop as many news and feature 
stories as possible on your own initiative. 
Do not rely on the page editor to “feed” 
you with your assignments. Keep a section 


February, 1946 


in your notebook for the purpose of record- 
ing your tips and ideas; then tell your page 
editor about them. 

37. Take your turn at the printetr’s, 
making arrangements to stay until the job 
is finished. If all do their work as it should 
be done at school, this time can be ma- 
terially reduced, and no one will be unduly 
burdened. Play fair with your co-workers! 

38. If you are asked to help some other 
writer or editor, do so with good grace. 
This is a co-operative job. You may ap- 
preciate the help of the other fellow some- 
time yourself. 

39. If you are a page editor, have your 
page planned well in advance, so that both 
you and your writers know just how the 
work stands from day to day. 

40. Also, if you are a page editor, be 
on the lookout for good workers who can 
be trained for editorships. Do not restrict 
your workers to your own clique—this is an 
all-school paper. 

41. Names of staff members should be 
kept at a minimum in the paper. Use as 
many non-staff names (in good connec- 
tions) as you can possibly work into each 
story. Hunt “name” stories for each issue. 

42. It is unwise to over-write or under- 
write to the intelligence of your readers. 
There are more 3 D’s in the school than 
8 A’s!! They are all potential customers— 
and members of the school. 


Convention Plans 
(Continued from Page 3) 
able at Convention, as in former years, for 


These will be dis- 


tributed on the basis of first come, first 


several radio broadcasts. 


served. Attendants at Convention will be 
available to give information concerning 
various points of interest in New York 
City. 

All in all there wili be approximately 
150 different meetings during Convention, 
covering practically every phase of school 
publication work, from elementary school 
through teachers’ college, newspapers and 
magazines, printed, duplicated, and litho- 
graphed. There will be a fair division in 
participation among professional speakers, 
advisers, and students, so that every pos- 
sible point of view may be obtained by 
Convention delegates. 


Plagiarism 
(Continued from Page 7) 


from another state, which seems to be an 
exact and concrete illustration of one phase 
of plagiarism discussed by the author of 
the article. 
In the month of January, 1945, The 
High School sub- 
mitted to the annual Scholastic Press Com- 
petition two copies of its literary-art maga- 
zine, , one of which was published 
in June, 1944, and the other in January, 
1945. When the ratings were announced 
in March, 1945, 


place award. 


received a first 


Within this last week it has been brought 
to my attention by the literary adviser of 
the magazine that one story, namely, 
7 ————” which 
appeared in the January, 1945, issue was 
not written by - who was 
credited with the work but was merely 
copied by him from another source and 
submitted to the staff as his own. I regret 
that the discovery was not made sooner 
but am taking this opportunity immediately 
to inform you so that you may take what- 
ever action you deem to be necessary in a 
matter of this kind. 

— does not wish credit for an 
award to which it is not entitled but would 
like to be judged solely on the merits of 
the work it is morally certain is its own. 


Very truly yours, 


> 


Convention Delegates 
(Continued from Page 5) 
the time to act in case of emergency if a 


delegate becomes ill—or to caution those 
who have not accepted their responsibilities 


as they should. 
E VERY delegation 


Maybe it’s an identification tag, a 


loses something. 
banquet ticket, an umbrella, a purse, or an 
overcoat. People who travel on trains, live 
in hotels, and wait in railway stations know 
that one must look after his own belong- 
ings. 

Table manners, of course, should be 
noted. Unfortunately, some school cafe- 
It doesn’t take 
a bright person to catapult a spoon or fork 
into a glass of water. True, nobody thinks 


terias tolerate carelessness. 


less of the delegate, for they may not know 
his name, but he adds nothing to the 
school’s reputation. 

How will students react to a pre-conven- 
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If so, 


tion briefing? Some may resent it. 


perhaps they should be left behind. Oth- 
ers will welcome it, for they may know that 
they can be more poised and more efficient 
if they have advance counsel. In fact the 


better delegates will appreciate a few friend- 
ly tips so they won’t embarrass or humiliate 
themselves or their friends when they at- 
tend the convention. 

Luckily, student journalists generally are 
superior students. Most of them learn 
quickly and have good manners. It is they 
who will bring credit to a school at a con- 
vention and who will build the prestige of 
the school press when they return home. 


Editorials 
(Continued from Page 8) 


Chronicle as a six-page, seven-column bi- 
weekly paper. He also introduced the first 
“razz” issue, and in the following year, un- 
der Lawrence Rose, the first all-foolish 
issue, the Kaktus Komicle, was distributed. 
It was also in this year that the Chronicle 
was made weekly. Sam Adams in 1929 
edited the first Pacemaker paper, the high- 
est award a paper can win. A St. Patrick’s 
edition on green paper was published in 
1930 under Janes Van Horne. In 1932 
the depression forced the paper to be re- 
duced in pages and pictures and become a 
The Rodeo edition, also to be- 
come a tradition, was first printed by Ralph 
Beatty in 1936. Stiles Dixon in 1938-39 
created the twin posts of managing editors 
and inaugurated the first Chronicle Ball. 


bimonthly. 


In the more recent years, 1941-1945 under 
Roscoe Patton, Wells Keddie, Kelley Rol- 
lings, and Fred Snyder, respectively, the 
Cactus Chronicle continued its triumphant 
career by winning the highest awards of 
the press associations. 

This year, the twenty-sixth year of the 
Chronicle, Miss Martin and Miss Steven- 
son, the entire Chronicle staff, and your 
editor are striving to continue the Chron- 
icle’s outstanding record and marvelous 
The Cactus Chronicle is Tuc- 
son Senior High’s newspaper, your paper, 
published for the students, by the students, 
and about the students. Our only desire 
is that we succeed in fulfilling our jobs 


reputation. 


satisfactorily by publishing a paper that will 
not only be worthy of many awards but 
one that will bring enjoyment and pleasure 
to each of you. 

Cactus Chronicle 

Tucson (Ariz.) Senior High School 
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Features of the Month 


(Continued from Page 6) 


tore himself loose, and streaked across the 
lawn with my glove in his mouth. After 
I had recovered from my astonishment suf- 
ficiently to give pursuit, my little canine 
friend was well on his way. 

As I started after him a rather crude- 
looking man, who was undoubtedly the 
dog’s master, appeared from a_ nearby 
house and joined in the pursuit. I thought 
we were brothers in the same cause until 
he finally caught his unruly pet, turned 
on me in a most ungentleman-like manner, 


and shouted, “Whatsa Can’t 


youse read?” 


matter? 


“Certainly I can read!” I replied indig- 
nantly as I retrieved my glove from the 
horrible beast’s mouth. 

“And I must say,” I added in the most 
stinging way possible, “I would train my 
pets a little better.” 

I didn’t stay to listen to what he had 
to say, but gathered my wits and made as 
dignified an exit as was possible under the 
“Oh well, I didn’t like the 


looks of that mangy animal, anyway,” I 


circumstances. 


assured myself as I hurried away. 


t.¢ 
CARTER 


Carter 

Was a flowering arbutus 
And when Carter began 

His mother and father 
Looked at him 

With pride and astonishment 
And said 

Oh! 

For in those days arbutus 
Never flowered 


And Carter 
Did. 


And Carter 

Eventually 

Grew up 

And his mother and father 
And aunts and uncles 

And friends and relatives 
All gazed at him 

With pride and awe 

And said 

Oh! 

And they told Carter’s parents 
That Carter was a 
Wonder 


And would unquestionably become 


Famous 
And Carter 
Did. 


So Carter 
Who flowered 
When other arbutus just stayed plain 
Became 
Famous 
And Carter’s mother and father gazed at 
His pictures in magazines 
And said 
Oh! 
But Carter’s aunts and uncles 
And friends and relatives 
Who were just 
Plain, unflowering arbutus 
Frowned 
And said that 
Fame 
Would go to his head 
And 
He’d lose it 
And Carter 
Did. 
Pen And Ink 
Haverford Senior High School 
Upper Darby, Pa. 
, v¥ €¢ 
SLEEP VERSUS ME 
I wonder if there’s anyone 
Who’s in a fix like mine? 
Every night I go to bed 
At twelve instead of nine. 


I sit and read the funnies, 
Or maybe read a book; 

And as for any homework . . . 
Well, that never gets a look! 


I hear my conscience whisper, 
“You ought to be in bed”; 

But I ignore my conscience 
And read some more instead. 


I know that in the morning 
The bags beneath my eyes 
Will have weighed me down like lead 


By their tremendous size. 


I know these things, and yet 
I wage a dogged fight 
To keep my eyelids open... 
And so into the night! 
Quaker Challenge ... 
Quakertown (Pa.) High School 
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New Printing 


CSPA STYLE BOOK [= 


More than 16,000 of these useful booklets 
have been sold to date. 


A new printing is off the press. 


Packed with valuable information and of 
convenient size for pocket or handbag, the 
STYLE BOOK is almost as necessary as a 
pencil and just about as handy to use. 


Fifteen cents to members 
Twenty-five cents to others 


On sale at Convention 
THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 
202 Fayerweather Hall New York 27, N. Y. 





A Few Copies Left 


Convention by Mail 


A compilation of speeches planned for the 
1945 CSPA Convention—33 articles covering 
all phases of school publication work. 


eee 
Supply Limited! 


100 Pages Price $1.00 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 


202 Fayerweather Hall New York 27, N. Y. 





Excellent 


ee For Class Use 





JOURNALISM SYLLABUS 


A Comprehensive Outline Adaptable 
For Use in the Several Educational Levels 
Prepared by a committee of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association, Lambert Greenawalt, Chairman 


Each of the 26 Units of this Syllabus was written by an experienced adviser in the field. The 
entire work was carefully edited and correlated by a central editing committee. 


An extensive Glossary and a large Bibliography, each keyed to the respective Units, make 
this book additionally valuable for all student and adviser workers on school publications. 


Price—$1.25 to members of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association. 


$1.50 to non-members. 


10% Discount on orders of 30 or more copies. 


Send Orders to 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


202 Fayerweather Hall 


Columbia University 


New York 27, N. Y. 
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A “MUST” This Year! 


Twenty-Second Annual Convention 


Thursday, Friday, Saturday March 21, 22, 23 


x # x 
THEME 

School Press in the Post-War World 
xk * 


Plan Delegation Large Enough to “Cover” the Major Events 
xn X 
DIVISIONAL MEETINGS 


Elementary Schools Teachers Colleges Catholic Schools 
Junior High Schools Junior Colleges Private Schools 
Senior High Schools Advisers’ Association 


xk * 


Clinics for Newspaper and Magazine Staffs 
Special Clinic for New Advisers 


xk**wk 


Distinguished Speakers Sectional Meetings Special Features 
Student Round Tables 


Newspapers Magazines 
Printed and Duplicated Publications 


xk * 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF AWARDS 


General Contest All-Columbian Gold Key Winners Literary 
Aviation Column Fashion Column Sports Story 
Typographical Hand-Set Lithographed 


zx*x** 
For Information, Circulars, Registration Forms, address 
The COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Charles F. Troxel], Acting Director 
202 Fayerweather Hall Columbia University New York 27, N. Y. 
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